THE LAWS OF DESERT WAR

to his companions, who will open fire at long range: or in
the case of a sudden appearance of a supposed enemy, men
will couch their camels and run out in front of them in
extended order and fire upon the on comers. The object in
both cases is to frighten away the other party.

The party numerically stronger, better mounted and
better armed must prevail, and flight is seldom practicable
for the weak. If the raiding party enjoy only a slight
advantage a war of attrition will ensue until one or other has
no more ammunition, for by desert canons none should
submit while he has a round left: but if the attacking party
are in preponderant strength there will be no dallying; they
will sweep down upon their victims.

Surrender to the first oncomer is the only hope for an
individual, 'sellemni? is the desert equivalent of the
schoolboy cry of pax, and as a token of submission the rifle
is held above the head, or thrown to one side. *fi wijhi* 'In
my face/ is the victor's reply if he wishes to show mercy.

If the would - be prisoner has reason to expect good
terms he may say 'sellemni - with my 'rifle,'1 or 'dagger,' or
'camel'; but this is a risk seldom taken; probably his
adversary is covering him with a rifle, and the best he can
hope for is to be spared to return empty-handed to his kith
and kin. But if one of the attackers has been killed, the law
of the blood-feud must operate and his life be forfeit. So
also if the answer 'by my face' is not returned, he may
expect no mercy. Thus raiding parties are of two kinds,
that whose tribe and yours have no blood-feud, that where
a blood-feud exists. Both want your camels and arms, the

11 found the word bunduq (pi. banadiq) in common use in the sands for
'rifle.' This confirms Yule's note in Hobson-Jobson that the Hindustani
derives through the Arabic.